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.ABSTRACT . ' 

The recept progress, current' status , and future 
pr*ospe*cts of blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and American Indians in 
higher education were evaluated, and recommendations aimed at 
furthering the educational, development of these groups were 
formulated. Access to* higher, education, ^oice or -institutions and * 
fields of study, degree attairimei&, and controversial issues relating 
to the higher education of minorities were analyzed. Findings include 
the following: the % .high school dropou.t rate for blacks is 
approximately 28 pdrcentf'' (compared to 17 percent for whites) and 45 
percent for Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans; academic. performance 
in secondary school was* a much more important predictor of 
undergraduate grades and persistence than standardized' test^ scores; 
the higher the <Juality*of the undergraduate institution attended, the 
greater the minority student's chances of persisting to the 
baccalaureate and of enrolling in graduate and. prof essional school; 
and between 1973 and 1977, the share of doctorates awarded to members 
of the four minority groups increased "from • 3'. 8 to 6.2percent. 
Factors influencing educational progress were assessed in relation to 
entering student characteristics and 'college environmental 
characteristics (institutional characteristics, fieltf of study, 
financial aid, and place of residence). Recommendations are v *offered 
pertaining to the > valu.e-added model, precdllegiate education, 
community colleges, academic and personal support services, access to 
higher education, financial aid,, bilingualism, graduate and 
professional education, w minorityjf acuity and administrators, 
government program^, minority women, data pertaining to minorities, 
evaluation of minor ity-or ienfed> prdgrams , afid further research on 
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Foreword^ 

' The Commission on the Higher Ediicatiqn of Minorities was created 
under the following circumstances. The Ford Foundation, w hich had imested 
a. great deal of 'time and mone\ in efforts to improve the educational 
opportunities of minorities, was eager to learn the effect of its effons The 
foundation contracted with the Higher Education Research Institute [HERIj „ 
to search the data and proude an e\aluation. It was joint!) dctermtoed that 
the stud\ should instead t*\ to measure thXo\erall educational progress of 
minorities during the past fifteen \ears, whether the support came from 
federal,' state, or private sources. ' 

Once the scope of the inquiry was determined, the foundation, 
through its officers Harold Howe II and Fred'Crossland, and HERI, through 
its president, Alexander W. Astin, agreed that the research would profit from 
fhe attention of a watchdog commission. The\ asked me to chair such-a 
commission. We agreed that the commission should be small, that it should 
include knowledgeable members of the concerned minorities; and that there 
should be one or more members of the commission who could provide 
'critical guidance in the conceptualization and design of th'e investigation and 
•who were practiced inihe collection and evaluation of data. 

When the commission was finallv assembled, its members were: 

* * 

• O. Meredith Wilson— historian and educational administrator, president 
emeritus of the Uni\ersit\ of Oregon and of the Umversitv of Minnesota; 
president and director ementus of the\3enter for Ad\anced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences. m . 

• Alexander W. Astin— president, Higher Education Research Institute; 
I professor of higher education, Graduate SchoorofEducation, University 

of California; Los Angeles. • - 

• Frank B o nil la -r- professor of the City University of New York's Ph.D. 

• program^ sociology and political science and director ot CUNY's 
Centro de Estudios Puertorriquenos. b _ ^ 

• Cecilia Preciado Burciaga— assistant provost for faculty affairs and di- 
rector* of summer session at Stanford University; formerly a research 
analyst with the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights.in Washington, D C ; 
presently serves on various boards concerned with Chicanos, women, 
ancLhigher education. 

• Yvonne Brathwaite Burke— pzfhner in the law (irm of Kutak, Rock, and 
Huie;*a forroer member of the U.S.'Congress, the CaJifornia State 

• Legislature and the Los Angeles Board of Supervisors; has served as 
a regent of the University of California and a member of the Board of 

, Trustees of the University of Southern California^ 
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Albert H Hastorf— professor of psychology and B.enjamfirScouC rocker 
Professor of Human Biology at Stanford Uimersity, curreml\ scnes as 
\'ice president and provost of Stanford University. £ 
Cal\in B. T Lee— \ ice president, Educational Planning of Prudential 
Insurance Compam of America, FormerN chancellor of jhe Uimersits 
of Man land Baltimore Couim, acting president, e\ecun\e \ ice presi- 
dent, and dean of Boston Uimersity, ass)stant director of Title III, 
De\ eloping Institutions Program, in the U S. Bureau of Njgher Educa-, 
ncjn, and <?hairmairuf the board of the CommunitCCoIlege oiEalnmore 
Alfonso A Orti/— professor of anthropology at the Uni\ersitKpf New 
Mexico, president, Association on American Indian Affairs, and chair- 
man! National Adusory Council, Center for the History of American 
Indians, The Newberry Libran / 
Stephen J. Wright— fornfer president of Fisk Unnersity, and \ ice presi- 
dent of the College Board, former dca"n of faculty at Han)pton Institute 
and president ojBluefield State College, currently cqnsultahun higher 
education. ■* 



TheV commissioners wetc not detached o\erse>rs, Thet met eight 
j times, always with staff present. They raised" serious questions about the; d,ata 
* banks already in existence, requested heroic efforts to increase the response 

' rates when, the numbers' were' so few as ,to be regarded ay suspect, and 
supported the research efforts to assemble consistent data from census 
reports that did not consistently define the populations uf Amerfean Indians 
and Of Spanish- speaking minorities. / ' 

Each representame of a minority remained^ dissatisfied, to some 
extern, w ith the data a\ ailable on his or her people, but when the H ERI staff 
' , . had doiTe hs best, they all joined together to deri\e a suniman statement of 
the situauoir confronting minorities in higher education after fifteen \ears o 
effort by federal, state, and priwte' agencies. Then they added their mdi- 
\idual retomnjoiidations. The whole commission worked through the nia- 
tenah^aN ailable and together they prepared, line 'by .line, the report that 
follows The commissioners are conscious of the fact that some of the 
recommendations speak to the ob\id\is, bt^t sometimes what seems to be. 
* ob\i3)t^ must be stated All the recommendations are consent \\ith and 
follow from the data „ , * 

* As chairman-, I teamed to ha\e great respectfor Dr. Asrin. He was 
resilient when commissioners challenged his data and imenme when 
requested to* develop better response rates. Whon the larger reports are 
completed, I expect his work wjll pro\ide a significant addition to the 
literature. ** *' .< * . ■ 1 

> AlbeG Hastorf knows the tflystcrjcs of social science resca^i and the 

values and dangers of data. He worked with particular minority groups- to 

< 
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help reconcile issues without \ioldtmg scholarly precepts Frank BoniIla/ v 
alread\ cfeeph m\ol\ed in^he stud\ of his own Puerto Rican people, was 
imaluable m'forOngan articulatc r statemen,t of value premises and tireless in 
pushing the staitand the commission iu extra effort. We were particu(arl\ • 
furtunateiju ha\e Stephen Wright as a member He is an elder statesman who ^ 

. ' has immer^d himselFin the prublems of education and his ra$e* I doubt that 
anwhing has beeifcwrmen about Blatks'and education which he has not read. 
At eNervstep^he has been wjse and constructive, Cahirt B*T Lee, once , 
pfesident'of a public college serwng a hea\il\ Black constituency is now a 
vice president of education for Prudential Insurance Compam Mr Lee, a 
' Chinese American, aefded a background to our deliberations that was not 
WA6P- Qr affected b\ tW-interests of the minorities we studied Cecilia 

/ Buruaga ne\er pencilled us to forget the problems of Chicanos and 
informed us frequentlv of new data and literature relating t$> Hispanics m 

# higher education. .Alfonso Ortiz alerted* us to the mah\ language's of and 
cultural differences between the various groups of American hidiaiis, as well 
as emphasizing their common heeds. Yvonne Brathwaite Burke, a lawyer 
andTqrmer member of the U.S J-Iouse of Reuresentatn es, ga<\e invaluable 
assistance, Vspecialh on the legal problems of affirmati\e action, in this 
regard, she Jhelpecl jUith both minorities and \yomen., 

•It is*atisf\mg to remember theama/mg de\otion,to their task ih^se 
'comjjiissionerv shmved. In eight' meetings of the commission, co\ering 
♦ * eighteen days'- dierb were onr>,three absences, and these were the result of 
\ unrecOncilable sc,l]edule conflicts. During the Meetings members were 
interested, felted J demanding, and appar^mN determined to exhaust "the 
'chairman.' t canncA thank them too much! 
, ' f Commissiop meexmgs were also attended b\ Fred Crossland of the 

Ford Founclation.jAlthough he served'primanK as an interested obsener 
^ * and succeeded adlnirabK in rus determination nol to interfere, he'became a s 
" genuine aiKl.consjtnicm e participant .in main of our deliberations and was 
responsive our) needs 

Th^rcpori summarizes the principal findings from a larger report by— 
- Alexander \V. As in; which ft to be .released in Spring 1982 b\ JosseyBass, * 

* Inc, The larger rebort coigns not onlva much more detailed account of the'-- 
design, rtwthodcjlog), and findings of our project, but also a much-fulk*r 

.'discussion urtssues relating to standardized testing, equaliu of access, the* 
so-cajled, overecWated American, ancTthc pole of meritpcrat*: \alues in * 
higher education.. This book wilfbe a\ailable 'from, the publishersvj»$sey- 
Bass, Inu/433. California Street, San Francisco, California 94104..' _ 

• Readers mav also wish to consult four HERI reports that cleal with the 
same issues* tpuched on here. Mefame Ree\ es Willianls on Blacks; Helen.S 
m i^stin and Cecilia Preciado Burciaga on Chicanos; Laura Kent oiv Puerto 
Ricans; ar^^l Spatncia. McNamara on Amerucan Indians. These reports are 
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a\ailable at cost hum the Higher Education Research Institute, §24 Westwood 
BouIe\ard, Suite 835, Los Angeles, California 90024. Another. relevant 
re-port, on federal programs, b\ Kenneth C Green, is available from, the 
American Association for Higher Education, One Dupont Qucle; Washington, 
*D C. 20036 . - 

At the Higher Education Research Institute major contrrbutions to 
the conceptualization and execution of the o\erall pioject were made b\ 
Helen S Abtin, Ernesto Ballestero>, Kenneth C Green, Patricia McSJamara, 
Lewis d Sol'mon, Rita A Scherrci, Russell Stockard, and Melanie Ree\es 
Williams Laura Kent's editing greatl\ impro\ed the readabihu of the 
manuscript. Margo U King aided in manuscript preparation and was 
responsible for the logistics of commission meetings and communications 
between the project staff and the commissioners. 

A number *of outside persons and agencies also rendered \aluable 
assistance in our work. Janice Petro\ ich.prepared a special report: l *Puerto 
Rican College Student Population m the United States." Uifpubhshed data 
and othei materials pertaining to our work we,re kindly pro\ided b\ 'Ruben 
Cram. James McPartland„and Gail Thomas of the Center for Socwl Organi- 
zation of Schools, atjohijs Hopkins Uimersity, and by Carol J. Smrfh.and 
LmdaJ[, Lambert of the National Adusory Committee on Blatk Higher 
Education and Black. Colleges and X T ni\ersities. The College Entrance 
Examination Board kmdiy ga\e us permission to. use national data from its 
Scholastic Ap/itude Test. 

» As chairman, I feel disposed to add a few comments that" I* hope will 
meet with the approval of my fellow commissioners- 
No set of data can properly set out the full range of problems that 
' minorities face in America. Our malaise runs deep and is not easih described 
statistical!) Since the Declaration of Independence wasfirst written, we ha\e 
In ed a life unworthy of our stated ideals, and wcare now paying a hea\"v price 
for our ambiguity — perhaps *e\ en our hypocrisy. We pass laws to pre/tea 
minority* rights and to increase minority opportunities, but too often we are, 
sat^fied with appearances. Qur major educational energies 'have been 
m\ested elsewhere. After Sputnik, We identified -national security with ex- 
cellence and with full utilization of our be^st talents. We produced testing 
procedures and used^test criteria for admission to college without asking 
whether, all our citizens had been equally proYided with the opportunity to 
achie\e. Higher education has continued to useVsts to skim as thin a layer of 
cream as their clientele would permit. Graduates of our best universities were, 
drawn from student bodies s6 carefully screened Vhat academic failure was* 
\irtually impossible. E\en criteria for measuring the\success of the Compter 
hensrve Employment Training Act (CETAj program^ tempQCcETA cor- 
rectors to select those clients jnost likely to succeed. In public^lLnd private 
* programs there has been very little offered to the troubled and the disad- 
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vantaged, a large number of whom are to be found among minority 
populations. 

Our intellectual awareness of the problems of minorities is too 
seldom accompanied by a strong commitment to serve their needs It would 
helj? if some important educational agencv were developed to measure 
institutional va^ue, not just b\ the academic quatftv of graduates,, but j^t^r 
bv the "value added" — that is, the difference made in quality of mind and 
self-respect of the students an institution had guided through four y^ars If 

* value added were to become one of the'measures used in assigning status to 

* 'institutions, it is hkelv that an ambitious admissions officer would find more 
potential in a bright but neglected member of a minoritv; and with this 

. change in our national value premise, we might get commitment instead of 
lip service to minoritv Opportunities in higher education. 

Los Angeles, California * * O. 'MEREDITH WILSON ' 

October 12, 1981 . Chainpan, 

1 * The Commission , 

on the Higher Education 

1 of Minorities! 
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Introduction 

The recommendations presented here arc bascd^on findings -from a 
study of the higher education status of four of the principal disad\antaged 
' racial and ethnic minorities in the^nited States— Blacks, Chicanus, Puert6 
Rtcans, and American Indians During the fall of 1978, >^htrrTthe project was 
in the planning stage, HERI and the Ford Foundation jointly selected a 
national commission>structured to include at least one member uf each uf 
the four minority groups, to sent: as adusory board and polic\ any for the 
project. m • * * ' \— 

The commissioners bVing to thewr task a»set of shared^ alue premises 
.thart they wish to make explicit to .the* reader, We belie\e that these premises 
are widely held among tfee four peoples who are the main concem of this 
report, and that the pnncipjcs they 'embody are consistent with ideals of 
social equity that ha\e an enduring appeal for people of all conditiuns and 
nationalities By staiing*these premises forthrigUth, die cummissiun hupes tu 
aid the reader in understanding the waj in which our inquiry has been 
structured, the significance of the findings\and of our interpretations, and the 
• validity of the recommended actions. 

Our value -premises can be seated as follows: 

• Education is a \alue' and a* right that is unequally distributed in U.S. 
society. . » • \ 

• Blacks; Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and American Indians' are major 
groups with longstanding unmet claims on ( U.S. education. These claims 
concern not only tjie amount of schooling receKed, but also its quality, 
scope, and content. (£ 5 - 

*• Redressing inequality in higher education is not only -an essential cum- 
ponent of any*significant effort'to guarantee to these gruups full partici- 
pation in U.S. society,, but, also a goal worth pursuing in its.pwn right. 

• The attainment ofTcfTl participation in higher education for these groups 
may in the short run require that financial and other resources be 
allocated in a manner governed more by considerations gf the magnitude 

4 of existing* inequality than by considerations of the proportions these 
groups represent in the total U.S. population. 

• U.S.* society as a whole has practical ancj.moral interests in the achieve- 
ment oHhis goal. • 

, ^ \ 

Norte of these premises, jf skould be emphasized, assumes that any of 
the four groups need give up its .cultural* distincti\encss, languages, or 
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values m t{iej>rocess. of gaining full access to higher education and full social 
and economic participation in American life. 

The principal purposes of the project were to examine the recent 
progress, current status, and future prospects of Blacks, Chicanos, Puerto 
Ricans, and- American Indians in higher education and to formulate recom- 
. mendations aimed at .furthering the • educational development* of these 
gioups. Although other racial and'ethnic minorities Can«aIso be \iewed as 
haung urnnct claims on U S. higher education; these four groups were 
khosen for study because of their size,* the<gra\ity of their economic and, 
educational disad\antagcmcm > and their original experience of forced in- 
cWppration into U.S, society- ' * r . * " 

The major functions oft^c commission were to advise the HER1 staff 
on proposed and completed studies, to gi\e»guidanee in the interpretation of 
findmgs and thfc form illation ofTecommendations, and to assist with the 
dissemination of both Jjncfings and recommendations* to policy makers, 
practitioners, and the, general public Subcommittees comprising both 
commissioners and staff member!* were formed to deal with specific issues 
such as go\ernmental programs, the quality of the data Used in the project, 
and minority women. A ma^wr outcome of the commission's imohement in 
4 the project was the decision tu-produce, in addition to the present document, 
five reports— an o\erall summary report on the entire project and four 
separate reports on each of the 'minority groups. It was felt"" that these four 
"subreports v would provide' an opportunity to dtscuss in detail the history 
&ncl special problems of eacl) minority group. 

The 1 full commission met'Cight times:. during the prbject period. t on 
Februa>ys^-2fr, 1979, June J-2, 1979; and October *-6/"l 97-9, at Jbos ( 
Angeles, o*n January 12-13, 1980, at San Antonio, on March 2 1-22, 1980, in 
New York, on No\cmber*7-8, 1,980 at Los 1 Angeles, on April 10-12, 1981, at 
Ramona (CahforW), and on July 19-21, 1 98 1 1 again at Los Angeles Th^pse 
"meetings ga\c commissioners and staff members an opportunity ta debate 
and discuss the issues, to reuew and',re\isc the study design, to assess the, 
quality of a\ ailab>lc data, to suggest interpretations of empirical findings, and 
to draft recommendations. At the Sarf Antonio and New York meetings, 
which focused on the special problems of Chicanos and Puerto Ricans, 
rcspectheh, the commissioners m^t with local people invoked with pro- 
grams targeted for these two groups The Aprjl and July meetings in 1981 
were designed to review draft sections of the reports.^ 

1 m 

Context of the Study 

When this project was initiated in lateT978, concern for the plight of 
dfsadvantaged minorities— which had its genesis in the civil rights move- 



niciu of fiu' 1930s ami w Inch had been'strong in ihe 1960s and eail\ 1970s— 
was on die want, National attention was "being absorbed instead b\_*&ich 
issues as inflation. uncmplcn mint, the ei;erg\ onsis, and the defense budget. 
In addition, an increasing number of sc4tiall\ and economical disad- 
vantaged gioups t including "the elderh. women workers, and the handi- 
capped, had begun to assert then claims to equitable tieatment. financial 
resources, and comp.ensaton semens »' . 

Moie recent developments on the political scene ha\e not been 
reassuring As this statement is* being drafted, the Reagan Administration is 
recommendmg — and' Congress lias accepted - major cuts in the fedelal 
budget, the impair of which will fall hea\d^on education and on infnont\- 
oriented piograms > 

This -mood shift ha^ been as apparent imhigher education as in othei 
sectors of American society During the 1960s and earl\ 1970-s. paith as a 
re^ul.t of'r'aual piotests on the lampwsHiul in the coinmunity uian\ colleges 
and umN^isities aicepted changesr- open admissions, recruitment of nil- 
nonties, establishment of ethnic studies programs— itffi Ticknow ledged the 
unmet claims of minorities in the United States,<unJ die niecjuuablc tieatment/ 
thc\- had' iecei\ed from the educational s\siem l4\\>e\ei, cohceiiro\ei 
rising iosis, along with the fear that projected declines 111 the college- age 
population during the 1980s and 1990s would se\eiel\ eiode institutional 
iocnues. led to cost consciousness and calls for retienchment These newer 
progiams. *nnm\ of which had been initiate^! on an expeiuuental basis 01 
supported b\ special outside funding from foundations 01 the' fedeial 
goNcrument. were especially \ulneiable to funding reducnons i/i-iu elimina- 
tion Adding to the budgetary an\ret\ was appaient pubh<£U«<*pucism aboXu 
the \alue of higher education. particularN'its relame costs and benefits. 

A recent leport of the National Fouum t>i i Learning in the Amenian 
Future makes it clear that higher education has begun to subordinate 
niniorn\ issues to other concerns." Respondents to this sur\e\ — including 
1,556 "polio decision makers, educator^, and scholais" ^ were asked to 
indicate the ielati\e miportame of a number ofissues both as present and as 
future goals Although 'muiui it\ issues were generalh gi\eu higU pnont\ as 
present goals^jlwA were rated \er\ law among future goals, this was 
espccj^l^lTue for such matters as promoting affirniati\c action for nnnoiit\ 
achanc^ment, lecruitmg and training nunoritygroup niembcis for niana- 
gerial and professional positions, pro\uiiiijg compensator) educational op- 

R" Glo\er and B Cross, Repmt on the National forum ott Learning in tin \mtrnan 1 utun 
huthrt Seeds and Omits fui Unit Learning, I VSO ^201)0 \ New York Future Due c nous loi a 
Learning Soum, The College Board. 1979). 
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puitumties to the, disadvantaged, and enabling bilingual minorities to studv 
their own cultures and languages. 1 

1 f the c urrent attitude of some educators toward minontv issues is one 
of benign neglect or indifference, the attitudes expressed bv some litigants 
through me federal courts ma\ be t haracten/edr asxnertU hostile The U S 
Supreme Court's Dttunn 1 1^)74 and BaSke { 197$, cases, foi e\ample c .'refleaa 
growing public \ie\\ that higher education institutions have"gone too far'* in 
their attempts to .accommodate* die special* needs of minorities Smnlai 
attitude changes aje evidenced b\ increased resistance to court-ordeied 
fusing as a means* of ending racial segregation m the public sthoojs 

The prevailing political climate regaiding mmoritv issues is'illusnated 
ma recentToIunm bv Btntish journalist ChasVophe; Hue hens, writing fonhc 
predommantlv American audience of lhe Xatton (June 13^ 1981 1. . , - ' 

^ ^The status of Black Americans seeins hardlv to bean issue any 
moie. A depressing .series in The Sen )ork limes reveals what a low 
pnuritv the cjuestiun has become, and sees Blacks bracing themselves 
for cf period of neglect anxl*isolation. I well- remember, last autumn. 
• dunng voui. election campaign, attending a liberal fund-raising pam 
in New York Cm Moving around the glittering apartment, I noticed 
• two. tilings. Fust, there were ho" BtaYk guests. Second, all those 
handing round drinks and canapes were black. On a liberal occasion, 
it see'incd to me that. \uu could have one or the other,, but not both, of 
those phenomena I as^ed the host about it He looked puzzled for a 
moment and then said. "Oh, that. Out of style " 

. . Avpreuouslv stated, the principal purposes of this project were to 
examine the -past gains, current status, and future prospects^ of .Blacks, 
Clncanos. Puerto Ricans. and American Indians in higher education and to 
formulate recommendations aimed at furthering the educational develop- 
inem'of these gioups. To provide a strong' empirical basis for polio 
reiommeiufa\ioiis. thc^studv vtfas original!} designed to concentrate on two 
areas, fit si, on a description uf the current and recent situation of the four 
mmofitv groups with respect to their access to higher education, choice^of 
institutions and uf fields of studv, andjdegrec attainment, ancj second, on an 
analvsis uf die factors that ^influence the access and attainment of'thes^ 
niinontv A groups**Durnig the<ourseoftli^ studv, the commission overseeing 
the project added a third majur area of activity an anahsis of controversial 
issues^ relating to thehigherVducation of minorities 

The specific questions addressed under each of these three major 
categories of research activity^are listed below 

? 



Educational '\a/ss, Choice, % and Attainment 



• To what extent are Blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Rican$, and American 
Indians represented at various points in the educational pipeline between 
secondan school and completion of advanced training? Where arcJthc 
major leakage points in thrs pipeline? 

• What is the representation of each of these four rmnuntv groups b\ fielcl 
. of stud\ anci type of ^institution? 

• How has the representation of each minont\ group changed since the 
'mid- 1960s? - ' 

Factors Influencing Educational Development ' 

• How are the educational 'access and attainment of mmoritv students 
influenced bv familv background, socioeconomic status, and personal 

' characteristics? \^ 

• What features ur characteristics of educational institutions and programs 
,for example, t\pe of high school, tvpe of higher education institution, 
student peer groups, facultv attitudes, special institutional programs, are 
most critical in affecting the progress of minority students? 

• Uuw is the progress of mmoritv students affected.bv the ty pe uf financial 
aid the\ rexei\e during undergraduate and graduate training? 

• Which gu\errimental programs seem to be the most effectno and which 
the least effective in facilitating minontv progress in higher educatiun? 

Controversial Issues , * 

• To what extent are minorities afforded equal access to higher education? 
Is "equality of access" more a myth than a reality? 

• How \alid is the current popular stereotype of the "o\ereducated 
American"? What implications for minority progress in higher education 
does acceptance of this stereotype have? 

• In what way does standardized testing, as currently used, impede the 
educational development of minorities? How can standardized testing 

"""be emploved to contribute to edujeational development? 

• How do the meritocratic aspects/of the U.S. higher education system 
affect minoritv progress? 

^ \ 

. r Trie firs^ r\v(^catc^fries of 'researcriAactivitits— \* educational access, 
choice, $ncl attainment" arid "factors influencing educational development" — 
were apr^roached by means of a series of analyses of empincaraata. While 

** « 
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considerable use was made uf existing data sources, a substantial amount of 
» new data was ^Iso collected. The third major category of project activity—, 
"controversial issues" — was accomplished by means pf a series of essays 
drawing upon the existing literature and, in some instances, upon relevant 
empirical data. 

Data Sources * t 

Empirical studies perforn%cd by the commission staff in\ ok ed the use 
of se\eral resources' including data from public documents, unpublished 
data from outside agencies, aTTd data collected especially for the project and, 
in most cases, m\olving questi$maijT 'surveys. Data pertaining to the 
educational access and attainment of minorities were obtained from se\eral 
public and private sources, including the U.S. Bureau, of the Census, the 
Commission on Ci\il Rights, the Office for Civil Rights, the National Center 
for Education Statistics, the National Science Foundation, the National 
Academy of Sciences (National Research Council), the College Entrance 
, Examination Board ^Educational Testing Service), the American College 
Testing Program, and the Cooperative Institutional Research Program of the 
American Council on Education and the University of California, Los 
Angeles. These data provided the principal basis for" the commissidn's 
anahLS^oIthe educational pipeline for minorities (from the high school years 
through completion of advanced training;, the representation of minorities 
in different fields, and recent trends in minority T>pr£s>ntation both by lev^* 
and by field. 

Factors influencing the educational development of minority students 
were assessed primarily through longitudinal data from the Cooperative 
Institutional Research Program. The principal source for these analyses was a 
nine-vear follow-up of 197 1 entering freshmen, conducted especially for this 
project duringThe sprtng of 1980. In order to obtain an accurate picture of 
the persistence rates of minorities during this nine- year interval, a number of 
follow ; up procedures were used to improve response rates. 

Another source ofstudent data involved a national sample of minority 
students who had received graduate fellowships for doctoral study from the 
Ford Foundation between 1969 and 1976. To estimate the impact of this 
fellowship award itself, a "natural experiment" was conducted whereby the 
same follow-up questionnaire sent fo the 1 97 1 freshmen was sent to all Ford 
Fellows who began their undergraduate studies in 1971 and to a control* 
group pf applicants for the Ford graduate awards who had not received' the 
award and who had also entered college in 1971, 

Data on faculty and staff were also collected via a national survey of 
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academic personnel working in tht same institutions attended by the, 1971. 
sample and a survey designed to tap the experiences and perceptions of 
minority educators. * ' 

These data on students and faculty were supplemented by additional 
data on the institutions 1 finales, enrollments, physical pla,ms, and admis- 
sions policies, and other eimyonniental information obtained from public 
andjptivate sources 

Da fa Analyses \ ' . - 4 1 

Descriptive studies of the educational access and attainment of rni- 
norm undergraduates were- obtained, from published tabulations of several 
of the data sourcesuJescnbed above as well as through Speciahabulations of 
these same data sources' conducted by the project staff. Analyses of factors 
influencing mmorityestudents' educational 'dc\ elopmem .generally imohed 
a t\\o-stage procedure. In the first stage, an attempt was made to .adjust for 
the fact that students entering different t\oes of institutions and different 
types uf programs frequently ha\e dissimilar entering characteristics. Thus 
tn the first stage an attempt. was made to control stejrsticalh for initial 
differences in entering student characteristics such 'as demographic factors 
.sex, race and ethnicity, age), socioeconomic oackground ^parental educa- 
tion, income, and occupaticn^j^high school activities and achievements,' 
plans and aspirations, arrd \ajucsand attitudes. Once these characteristics, 
had been controlled, the second stage in the analysis was performed to 
estnnate*the impact of institutional type, financial aid/ Ar\d other college* 

environmental factors. 
t 

Lnhitations of the Data * ' . ■ 

* It should be. emphasized that conclusiom.based on the commission's 
analyses of empirical data must be tempered with the recognition that most 
of the data sources suffered in \arying degrees from, technical limitations. 
Arnong the most frequently encountered tvpes ofiimitations were inadequate 
racial and ethnic definitions, small sampje sizes, nonrepresentatneness, and 
low- survey response rates.. The best data currently available pertain to Black 
students, whereas the most serious deficiencies occur in data on Puerto 
Ricans and^ American Indians. 

The Limits o'f Higher Education 

^ , Higher education was chosen as tfie focus of this study because the 
Fc>rd Foundation and the persons associated with the project belie\e that it 
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contributes to the social and economic well-being of individuals and to the 
political resources and strength of groups within U.S. society. Blacks, 
-Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and American Indians all suffer from powerless- 
• ness, and higher education is clearlv one of the main routes whereby 
. individuals can attain positions of economic and political power- Further, the 
qualnv of life in general can be improved through higher education, which 
expands employment options an.d contributes to greater geographic mo- 
bility . Finally, higher education can enrich leisure b\ exposing the iridi\ idual 
to a wide range ^experiences in the arts, music, literature, histoiv, science, 

* and technology. 

But higher education is by no means a panacea for all the problems 
that confront disachantaged minorities in the United States. Vestiges of 
prejudice ma\ persist-in the minds of mam Americans for vears to come, no 
' matter how mam minority students complete higher education programs 
Perhaps more significant is the fact that many of the educational problems 
♦facing.thesc groups occur prior to higher education, at the elementary and 
secondary levels. Indeed, the results of this stud\ dramatize the need for a 
much more concerted national effort to .upgrade the quality of elementarv 
and* setondarv -education for minorities. Although it is true that higher 
education cAn play iome role in tjiis process through the selection and 
training of administrators and teachers in the lower schools, many of the 
problems of minority education are probably beyond' the control of higher 
educatibn. While the commission belfeves that this reality does not relieve 
the higher education system of the responsibility ' for doing the best job 
possible with those minority students who manage to enter academic institu- 
tions, Jt also recognizes that solung the problems of precollegiate education 
for minorities will require the sustained efforts of federal, state, and local 
governments * 



The Educational Pipeline 

Much of the technical effort of the project was directed at gathering 
^nd syjihesizing the Msi available dat£ on the representation of minorities # 
\n highSteducauon. As was>nnted out in the discussion of data limitations, 
several problems arose in connection with this effort. For instance, some of 
the sources used report data for the general category 41 Hispanic," rather than 
.separately for different Hispanic subgroups. Therefore, many of the figures 
for Chicanos and Puerto Ricans reported here are estimates based on the 
s known fact that the former constitute 60 percent of the Hispanic\Dopulation 
m the United States,' and the latter 15 percent. Another problem is the 
paycn*of data on American Indians; thus, estimates fortius minor^y group 
mav not be accurate and should be treated with caution. 
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j Given these strictures', trefoil owing sections give tfie best estihiates 

passible of the representation^ the four racial and ethnic minority groups 
by level in t£e educational system, their represcntationby fielcf of study, and 
recent trends in the representation of minorities. 
* 

By Level 

If one views the educational system as a kind of pipeline leading 
ultimately to positions of leadership and 4 Influence in our souetv, it is 
possibles identify five major * leakage" points at which disproportionately 
large numbers of minority group members drop out of the pipeline: 
completion of high school, entry to college,, completion of college, entry to 
graduate or professional school, and completion of graduate or professional 
school The loss 6f minorities at these five transition points accounts for their 
substantial underrepresenxation in high-Jevel positions. Figure 1 gives an 
overview oftheerfucatioriarpipeline for all four minority groups understudy 
and for Whites. * 

High School Graduation A substantial proportion of minority students - 
leave the educational system/before they even -complete secondarv school, 
thus severely handicapping their efforts to Attain higher levels of education 
and to avail themselves of a greater range of career options. For instance, the 
high school dropout rate for Blacks is approximately 28 percent ^compared 
with a rate* of about 17 percent fof , Whites), and this attrition occurs* 
throughout the high school years. Close to half (45 percent) of Chicanos and 
Puerto Ricans never finish high school, and this attrition begins in the junior 
high school years and continues through the high school years. Finally, 
although data are sparse, it appears that approximately 45 percent of 
American Indian students leave high school, before graduation. 

College Entry With the exception of American Indians/those students 
who manage to complete high school eater college at about the same rate as 
Whites Among high school graduates of each racial and ethnic group, 
approximately 45 percent of Whites and Puerto Ricans, 40 percent of Blacks 
and Chicanes, and 31 percent of American Indians enroll in college. (The 
figure for Puerto Ricans may be inflated, because it is based on data from the 
years when the City University of New York had a more open admissions 
policy. Since a majority of the Puerto Ricans who are residents* of the 
•continental United States live in New York City; they benefited particularly 
from this policy, which has since been modified.) 

Baccalaureate Attainment. Of those who enter college, Whites are much 
more likely to complete the baccalaureate within the traditional four-year 
period than are minority students. According to the National Longitudinal 
Study, 34 percent of the Whites, 24 percent of the Blacks, 16 percent of the 
\ 
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Figure 1. The Educational Pipeline for minorities. 
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American Indians and 13 percent of the Hispanics who .entered college in 
1972 .had completed the baccalaureate b\ 1976. In all likelihood, these r 
differences are attributable in part to the high concentration oflaoth *His- 
pafnes and American Indians in com m unit) colleger Although three- fourths 
of community college entrants indicate as freshmen that they intend to get at 
least a bachelor's degree," their chances of actually transferring to a senior 
institution and completing the baccalaureate are slim. E\en after taking into 
account their generally poorer academic preparation, one finds that regard- 
less of race and ethnicity community college students art* substantial!) less 
likely than are four-\ ear-college entrants to complete four undergraduate 
vears.** ' * 

Looking at baccalaureate, completion rdtes beyond the foui-year 
span, one finds that approximated 56 percent of White freshmen, 5 1 percent 
of Black freshmen, 42 percent of Puerto Rican freshmen, 40 percent of 
Chicano freshmen, and 39 percent of American Indian freshmen eventually 
rccei\c the bachelor's degree Again, the high concentration of American 
Indians, Chicanbs, and Puerto Ricans in community colleges during the 
earlv undergraduate \ears contributes significanth to their higher* hat ca- 
laureate attrition rates 

Graduate, and Professional School E'jitr). According to recent daja from the 
U.S. Office for Ciwl Rights, thq transition from undergraduate college to 
graduate or professional school <j#es not seem to be a major leakage point for 
annonties.. the ratio of the number <5f first-year graduate students to the 
number of baccalaureate recipients during the same year was roughly similar 
for all groups. It should be eirmhasizcd, how*e\er t that the first- y ear graduate 
enrollment figures for niinyrfmes nia^be inflated by delayed entrants ^ that is, 
those who do not enroll foVad\a™_ed Vaining directly after completing the 
baccalaureate but dela\ their entry for some^ period) and the \ery large 
proportion of minority students who pyrsue master's degrees m education. 

Adianced Degree Attainment. Although minority students who manage 
to complete the baccalaureate may not be at a disad\antage # when it comes to 
enrolhng"in graduate or professional school, they are less likeh than White 
students to complete their advanced training. Approximately 45 percent of 
Blacks, 52 percent of Chicanos and Puerto Ricans and 48* percent of 
American Indians drop out before completing their graduate or professional 
degrees. The comparable figure for Whites is 41 percent. 

Summary., The following conclusions can be drawn about the educa- 
tional pipeline for minorities: 

*A. W Asun, M R King, and C T Richardson v 77tf American Freshman National 
Norms for Fall 1980 (Los Angeles- UCLA, 1 980), 

**A VV Asuu t Preientuig Students from DroppmgOut \ San Francisco .J ossey-Bass, 1975) 
«I6 
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AH four of ihc Jijmorit} groups under consideration* in this study are^ 
increasingh ulidei represented at each higher level of degree attainment- 
high school completion, baccalaureate attainment, and advanced degree 
afrainment. ► 

Nhnontv uiiderrepccs'eutation is attributable not only to greater than 
a\ erage attrition rates 'from setoudan school, undergraduate college, 
and graduate and professional school, but also to disproportionate^ 
'high losses th tfie transition from, high school to college. 
Blacks falLniidwax between Whites and the three other minority groups 
in terms of their ability to surti\e to the'e^d of the educational pipeline. 
The single most important factor contributing to the severe undcr- 
representation of Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and American Indians is their 
extremely hig[h rate of attrition from sccondan school The second most^ 
important facjtor is their greater than a\ erage attrition from undergradu- 
jlleges (particularly community colleges). 



ate col 



B\ field 



To examine the representation of the four minorit ies in various fields 
of stud? at successive degree levels, the project staff defined ten categories of. 4 
major'fields. Each category was se'lectecj either because it is a prerequisite for # 
a high-level career, because it is chosen by a large proportion ofstudents, or ' 
because it fulfills both these criteria. The ten categories, whfch together % | 
accounted for about 90 percent of the baccalaureates awarded in the United , 
States in 1978-79, were: allied health; arts and humanities; biological ; 
science, business, education, engineering; prelaw; premcdicinc and preden- 
tistry; physical sciences and mathematics; and the scmar'sciences. 

It should be pointed out that all four minority groups will tend "to be 
unrepresented in all fields at all levels, because the total proportion who 
survive to each level is low., and that the underrepresentation in a given field 
will be e\en greater if relatively few survivors choose that field. * 

Among entering fresjimen, minorities are underrepresented in all ten 
categories of fields except jhwipcial sciences and education. In addition, 
Black freshmen are onlv slightly underrepresented among those naming 
allied health as a probable major, and axe ovcrrcprescntcd among those- 
naming business as a probable major. Moreover, the underrepfesentatioivof 
minorities increases at each higheHevpl otljje educational pipeline. Thus all 
four mmoritv groups are substantially underrepresented among both bacca- 
laureate recipients and doctorate recipients in all fields. (The onlv possible 
exceptions to this generalization-are education and the social sciences, where 
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„ Slacks $eem to he only slighth underrepresented, and American Indians do 
not* seem to be underreprefemed.) 

The field categories in which the four minorities are most severely 
underrepresented are engineering, biological science, and phy sical "science 
and mathematics To achi&c proportionate representation wi these. fields at 
the doctorate level, the number of mmoiit\ doctorates would have jo 
increase from four- to sevenfold. The field categonds in which minorities ale 
least'scverely underrepresented [other than education) are the social sTi- 
"ences. law , and medicine Proportionate representation in these fields could 
^ be achieved by doubling the number.of minority degree-recipients. I 
. Generallv speaking, the faaor that' best explains minontv und'er- 
representation in \arious fields- especially the natural sciences,. engineering, 
and the ^social sciences— is the poor academic preparation that nunofity 
^ students receive at the prccoljcgiate level * ' f 

Recent Trends ' . * ' 

Although minority underrepresentation increases at each higher level 
of the educational pipeline and is especially se\e«e in the sciences and 
engineering, the last two decades ha\e Witnessed dramatic increased in 
minority representation at all levels of the educational pipeline anc{ m ' 
virtualh all fields. These increases are-attributable in large part to the civil 
•rights mo\ement of the late 1950s and the 1960s, i^the Ciul Rights Act of 
1964. and iq the initiation during the 1960s of a number of social program* 
aimed direalwt increasing minority enrollments. The trend data on minontv 
enrollments, although sparse (especially for Chicanos, Puerto R jeans, and* 
American Indians), warrant the following conclusions- 

• Between 1970 and 1977, Blacks were iryjch less likeiv to drop out of high 
school than previously, while Whites, especially^ 6- and 1 7 3 rcar-olds, 
vycrc more likely to drop out. Nonetheless, attrition prior to completion 
of secondary school is still about a third hjghcr among Blacks than 
amojig Whites*. ' 

• Both the absolute numbers of the four minority groups entering two-year 
- and four-year colleges and their proportions among enttfmjr freshmen 

increased between the mid 1960s and the mid 1970s, the proportions 
have since -stabilized at about 12-13 percent/ ' ° £ 

• (he proportion of Blacks in the 25-29 age group who had completed 
four or more years of college increased from 10 percent in 1970 to 15 
percent in 1975, Between 197£_and 19>9, the proportion of Blacks.. 

• Chiainos, and Puerto Rjcans among baccalaureate recipients increased 

* 
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siighth, while the proportion of American Indians remained relatively 
stable. * ; f 

• Between 1973 and 1577, the share of doctorates awarded to members of 
all four minority groups increased substantial!) , from 3.8 percent to 6.3 
percent. Since 1977, however, the share has, declined slightly. 

• In the late 1 960s, students from the four mmont\ groups constituted'onh ^ 
about 3 percent of first-Acar medical school enrollments, b\ the 1 974-75" 
academic \car, the\ Constituted 10 percent. Since that time, the minority 
proportion of crfrollments stabilised at 9 percent. ^ 

• The proportions of the four minorities among total* law school enroll- 
ments increased from about 3.8 percent in the late J 960s to 6.4 percent in • 
the 1976-77 academic \£ar. Since that tfrne, the proportions of Blacks, 
Chfcanos, Puerto Ricans, and American Indians among law students 
have changed very little. - 4 v * „ « t , 

In summary 'minority representation at.all levels of higher education 
increased substantial^ between the mid 1960s and the mid 1970s In more 
recent vcar^ howe\er, their proportions ha\e stabilized, 'and few gains ha\e 
been made 'since the mid l£70s. , 

Factors Influencing Educational Progress 

Analyses of the two-year (1975-1977) and nine-year (1971-1980) 
longitudinal. samples \ielded a wealth of findings, \«hich are summarized - 
here. For simplicity the results are preseiMed under two major headings- 
entering student characteristics and college environmental characteristics m 

Entering Student Characteristics 

Th(*qualit\ of academic preparatian-in secondary school is a major 
'factor in the itudent's acadcmi^ performance in college and baccalaureate 
attainment. ATademic performance in secondary school, as measured by the 
student's grade Average or class rank, was a much more important predictor 
of undergraduate grades and persistence than were standardized test scores, 
although in the case of Blacks, sudT scores did contribute to the^rediction'of 
college grades and persistence. * ■ , t 

.Study habits and type rff high school curriculum were also closely 
associated with undergraduate ttades and persistence. Those students who 
took a college preparatory curriculum in high school and who entered 
college with ,>well-de\ eloped study skills were'morc likely to do wdl aca- 
demically and to attain the baccalaureate than were those students who took 



, 'some" other % t\pe of program i for example, \ocatiunaI ur secretarial) and 
whose stud\ habits wxre poor. * t 

As expected/ certain farniK background characteristics indicati\e of 
^ socioeconomic status proved fo be related to college grades ainl'persistenctf 
Mi norm students whose parents were bcttrr educated and had higher 
mcomqs were liFely\6 perform moie successfully than were those whose 
parents were relatively poor and uneducated. Parental income alone predicts 
persistence and ach ie\ement for all four minorit\ groups but is unrelated to 
^ # the college performance .of Whites This finding implies that ^though 
financial aid especially grants, has a positive mipau on both access and 
^persistence, it 'cannot compensate for all the negativ reflects of po\eru on 
' the minority student's acaden^jc achievement * 

In additwn, those minority students who ga\e themseKes high sell- 
•' ratings on academic abilm and who were relau\el\ \oung at th^tmie they 
entered college tended to ma1;c, good grades in college and to persist to 
baccalaureate completion. Ajnong .Blacks, scoring high on standardized 
college admissions tests, feeling well prepared in mathematics, and taking a 
ieiafl\el\ la^rge nufnber of secondarv schooUourses m" science and foreign 
languages predated achievement arid persistence, among Black? and Chi- 
. cajms, attending-an integrated gjgh school had. posime effects on these 
♦outcomes. 

■ - - . " • 

. (^Ikg? Em ironmental 'bactoi% 

^ The longitudinal analy ses examined four general categories of c o'Hege 

^ en\ironniental7a^prs^iiistit-utional characteristics, field of stucl\, financial 
aid. and'place of residence. - A , " 

Institutional Characteristics. Initial enrollment in a communm college 
substantial]} reduced the student's chances of persisting to baccalaureate 
. completion Thfs finding, which replicates findings from earlier longitudinal 
studies, suggests that m those states with hierarchical s\ stems' of public 
higher education — where high school graduates with the best academic 
records can choose from the full range of postsecemdary options, while those 
with relati\ely poor academic records^re consigned to communis colleges— 
main minority students are in effect being denied an equal educational 
opportunity. » 4 t > 

The quality o\ the undergraduate college (as measured bj such 
indexes as the institution's prestige, per-student expenditures, and admis- 
sions selectnirv] was consistently related not only to baccalaureate completion 
but also to attainment of a doctofcate or an advanced professional degree. In 

r snort, the higher the quality of the undergraduate institution attended, the* 
* * • 

m * 
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grVatei the minoritv studenfs chances of persisting to th£ baccalaureate and 
of enrolling m a progiam of stuch for the doctorate, medical degree, or law % 
degrees The onK exception. to this generalization occurred in the case^of 
American Indians, where the effects of qualitv measures were mixed ) These 
findings suggest that one wav to increase the number of minoritv students . 
fwho succ esslulh'compleie adv anccd training is to increase the numbei who 
-enter the more prestigious and elite institutions as freshmen Such institutions 
apparentK serve as conduits, lor students who will eventuallv go on to 
' graduate and professional schools. These findings have at least two pohcv 
' implications first, prestigious institutions should mtensjfv their eflons 10 
recruit more minoritv students, and 'second, those institutions in winch 
minority students are now Loncenirated.should be strengthened so that ihe\ 
will be more effects e in encouraging their minoritv undergraduates to enter 
graduate and professional training. . t ' ^ 

Held 'of toud\. The student's undergraduate grades are significantly 
affected b> the course of s^d> pursued. Those students, both mhiorit) and 
White, who major in natural science, engineering, and pre,medical curricula 
get lower grades than woufd be expected from their entering characteristics, 
those who major in the arts and humanities, (he social sciences, and 
education get higher grades than expected. ApparentK academic standards 
. in the sciences and engineering are more stringent than those in the other 
-major fields, 

During the undergraduatexears, there is a substantial loss of minority 
.students" who aspire to become physicians, engineers, or lawyers and a 
concomitant increase insthc number who aspire to careers in business and in 
.college teaching -With certain excepnons, these shifts in career plans tend t() f 
exacerbate the underrepresentation of minorities in natural sciences and 
engineering. (It should be noted, however, that White students show similar 
changes in Interests during the undergraduate years. ) # 

Financial Aid Perhaps the n<8st consistent finding, with respect to 
financial factors is that holding a full-time outside job while m cortege has 
Unfavorable effects. Minoritv students who enter college expecting tO work 
full time at an outside job are much less. hkeU to persist to baccalaureate 
completion thaiKtW who enter college with no such expectation On the 
other hand, part-time work seems to facilitate persistence, especially if the 
job is located on campus. ^ * ,^ 

The tvpe of financial aid receivecOs.alsoNmportant. The, effects of 
grants or scholarships are generalU positive, but the effects of loans are 

'.mixed. ^ ^ r * 

* Place of Residence Students who live away from home while attending 
college are more hkeh to persist to baccalaureate completion' than those who 
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Kve at home with their parents; this is especially true for Blacks and 
Chicanos. The positive effects of the residential experience' are consistent 
with a body of 'earlier research,* 

Views of Minority Educators 

The commission's' survey of 311 minority educators, whose past 
experiences and current positions mak^ them a rich resource of information, 
also contributed to our understanding of factors influencing th£ educational 
progress of minorities. Participants in the sursey first completed an open- 
ended insirumcntiasking them to respond freely to questions about facih- 
. tators of and bamers to the educational attainment of people from their 
racial /^nd ethnic backgrounds.,/Their responses were compiled and cate- 
gorized to produce a"second questionnaire in a forced-choice format. The 
findings fromjhis second instrument can be summarized asYollows. 

Asked about factors that facilitated- their completion of 'the bacca-, 
laureate, respondents were most likely to mention The encouragement and 
support of their families and their own educational goals and interests/These 
factors also moti\ ated their enrollment in graduate ot professional school, as 
did career- related or economic goals and the receipt of financial aid. The 
chief barriers at both the 1 undergraduate and graduate le\els were financial 
concerns (including problems connected \43th having to work while in 
college) and faculty composition and attitudes. In addition, respondents 
indicated that institutional indifference to minority students was a barrier to" 
their completion of college, and that family responsibilities were often a* 
burden during graduate school. - . / 

Despite their high academic attainment (66 percent of the sample of 
3 1*1 respondents had earned a doctorate, and 26 percent held a master's 
degree^ minority educators feel thai they face spetial problems as profes- 
sionals' Among the most serious of these problems are the lack of lnstitu* 
lional commitment to minorities, difficulty in gaining the acceptance and 
respect of their colleagues, institutional ethnocentrism that ignores_thc < 
perspectives and values of other cultures, and being stereotyped and exploited ,> 
as "minority experts" in ways that limit opportunities for professional ad- 
vancement. Generally, Blacks were least likely to cite these problems, prob- 
ably "because many of them' are employed at historically Bj^:k institutions. 

Another section of the questionnaire asked respondents for their 

'Astin, 1975; A. W. Astin, Four Cnttcal Years Effects of College on Beliefs, Attitudes and 
Knowledge (San 1 Francisco. Jossey-Bass, 1977); A. W. Chickenng, Commuting Versus 
Resident Students Oiercomtng Educational Inequities of Living Off Campus- t San Francisco. 
Jossey-Bass, 1974). , ' 
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views about obstacles to the educational attainment of voung people oTtheir 
racial and ethnic background. Close to tvyp-thirdsjcued paor educational 
preparation. Financial problems were also seen as constituting an obstacle, 
especiallv for Chicanoand Puerto Rican males. American Indian respondents 
said that \oung people of their racial and ethnic background are particularly 
subject to sel^oncept and identitv problems In addition, some respondents 
believed that minority women fece pioblems not encountc^c! bv their male 
counterparts. namelv, sevrole stereotvpes and conflicts engendered bv 
multiple-role demands. 

~* According to respondents, die barriers encountered by minont\ 
students differ somewhat bv ^dTrcational Ie\el Poor teaching ^and pooi 
educational preparation are major pniblenis at botfi the' elemental and 
secondary levels. In.addnioti, elementary school children ^ especiallv Ameri- 
can Indians and Blacks, face barriers related to the home environment ^lack 
of resources in the hunie*, poor hea$m and nutrition, parents who are not able 
jo help their children with syfiSoIwork or who do not become involved in 
their children's schooling/ die lack of effects e instructional programs 
designed to promote cultural awareness and identity and to develop bilingual 
skills ( mentioned most often by Chicano, Puerto Rica^ and Amenlffn 
Indian respondents,, and die lad^of transitional instructional programs for 
students with limited English-language skills i mentioned most \>ften b\ 
Puerto Rican respondents.. Inadequate academic and career counseling was 
identifieci as a particularly serious banner for minorn\ high school students. 
* At the undergraduate and graduate le\ els, financial clifficulties»Ioom 
large, especially for Puerto Ricans. Moreover ; poor educational preparation 
is an obstacle for minority undergraduates, whereas minorn\ students in 
graduate and professional schools are hindered by *the lack of mmoru\ 
faculty, mentors, and role models ^„ 

Chicano, American Indian, and Puerto Rican respondents belie\e 
that the greatest strength of their young people is strong cultural identity, hi 
addition, Chicanos and ^merican Indians mention strong familwnd com- 
munities as strengths, while Puerto Ricans cite bilingual skills Blacks, on the 
.other hand, feel that their voung people are distinguished most by intel- 
ligence, curiositv, resilience, ancMlexibility. 

Asked to indicate what higher education institutions could do to 
better serve .minorities, respondents tended to emphasi/.e tjiese .areas of 
action, the hiring, promotion, and tc r rluririg of minority faculty, counselors, 
and administrators, the encouragement of college attendance through out- 
reach and recruitment programs 'to inform students and parents about, 
college benefits, opportunities, and choices, trie provision of access through 
conditional or open admissions, and the improvement of articulation be- 
tween, community ancT four* year colleges. t 
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Recommendations / 

Given^the current pressure for fiscal stringency, the commission/was 
faced with a critical decision. Would it be more judicious to exercise restraint 
by selecting and concentrating'on just a few recommendations^For action, 
wjth the hope that cost-conscious government and institutional bolicv 
makers would therebv be more willing to consider these recommendations? 
Or should a broader-based approach be taken? . / 

Several considerations prompted us to choose the second alternative. 
First, while recognizing that indifference and even hostility to minoritv 
concerns has been growing in certain quarters, the commission is strong in its 
belief *hat redressing inequality in higher education must become a first- 
ranked national priority, for both practical and moral reasons. Second, while 
large financial outlavs might be required to implement some of these 
recommendations, orders, call for a reexamination of current policies and 
practices and a rest rue turing r of certain components of the educational 
system — painful, perhaps, but not expensive. Finally, we welcome the 
opportunity to address a number of issues that have surfaced in the course of 
the pcojecrand to speak to a number of audiences th^have some responsi- 
bility for and some interest in making changes. It should be emphasized that 
manv of these suggested changes would benefit not onh students from the 
.four minority groups under consideration but, all college students, U S. 
higher education as. a whole, and, ultimately, society at large. 

Implementation of the Value-Added Model „ 

The commission recommends: - 

• ^ That educational institutions revise their testing and grading procedures 

to reflect and-enhance the v alue- added mission. Such a rev ision requires, 
* ... * * 

first, that current normative or relativistic measures* be replaced bv 

measures that assess the learning and growth of the individual student 

, and, second, that th^e measures be administered periocjricallv to, assess 

the individual's growth, over time. Results from both local and national 

tests should be routinelv fed back to individual students and teachers on 

* an item-by-item basis. Such revised testing and grading procedures will 

better serve the educational process by providing students,, teachers, 

9 * institutions, and policy makers with feedback on the nature and extent of 

?$ipderit learning and growth over time. This feedback will be useful not 

only in evaluating the effectiveness of educational program's but also in 

'diagnosing the educational progress and needs of individual students. 

• » 
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• That educational institutions use standardized tests for course placement, 
evaluation, and counseling rather than just for the selection and screen- 
ing of students. 

• That educational institutions enlarge their concept of competency mea- 
sures to include the assessment of growth in the noncognitive realm: 
personal development, interpersonal skills, and self-esteem. 

Rationale The principal function of all educational institutions should 
be to change people, to increase the competence of students, to enhance 
their personal development, and to help them lead more productive and 
fulfilling lives. Ideally, testing^and grading procedures should be designed to 
facilitate this value-added mission of institutions. - 

Typically, testing and grading procedures in higher education are 
used not to measure student growth or change but to rank students in 
relation to each other. Because current practices emphasize the screening 
and certification of students,' tests and grades not onl\ fail to contribute to the 
learning process, but also pose special obstacles to the development of 
minority students. « 

Precollegtate Education 

The commission recommends: _ \ c 

• * That schpol counselors and teachers make special efFoU£to assist minority 

students in understanding the relationship between their education and 
their future careers and other life options.. 

• That secondary school counselors and teachers encourage minority 
students to enroll in college preparatory curricula and to take courses in 
mathematics, languages, natural science, and social science. 

• That schools routinely test new and continuing students, as a basis for 
undertaking any remedial efforts that may be required to correct for the 
effects of earlier educational deficiencies. 

• That secondary school teachers and administrators, working in close 
collaboration with faculty from nearby colleges and universities, define^ 
those intellectual competencies that are crucial to effective performance 
in college and develop tests to measure such conrxpetencies. 

• , That suchlfests be administered on a repeated before-and-after basis to 

assess student progress and program effectiveness, in accordance with* 
the value-added model. 

• That the results of such periodic testing and retesting be a major element 
in the accountability of school teachers and administrators, and that 
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those who are demonstrably effective in assisting minority students 
shoujd be more adequately compensated. K ' - 

• That the schoof leadership make greater efforts to ascertain and respond^ 
to the concerns of minority parents, to involve them in the'operation of 
the schools, and tp assist them in understanding the orjjeTtives, pro- 
cedures, and practices of the schools. 

• JThat the per-student formula now used to allotate'resources among 
public elementary and secondary schools within a school district be 

, revised so that predominantly minority school^ receive a greater share of 
these resources, some of which should be used to develop rigorous 
academic 4 programs and associated support services for their students. w 
V That higher education institutions, schools, and departments concerned 
with the training of elementary and secondary school teachers develop 
^ stronger academic programs designed, among other things, to increase 
« n the prospective teacher's awareness of and sensitivity to minonjt cultures 
and values. 



Rationale. A body of research show s that the quality of precollegiate 
education is critical in determining whether young people go on to college, 
what kinds of higher fducation institutions they attend, how they perform in 
college, and w hcther they are able to complete their college education. While 
■disagreeing on the causes, most observers agree that in recent years the quality 
of public schooling at both the elementary and secondary levels has deteri- 
orated, and that the wetnesses of the public education system are borne 
most hea\ily by minority students, especially those attending predominantly 
minority schools located in the inner city and in isolated rural areas. Such 
schools typically have fewer resources (finances, facilities, high-quality teach- 
ing, administrative leadership, community involvement and support) than 
.do middle-class White schools. Moreover, whereas middle-class White stu- 
dents usually have resources and support systems outside the school to 
compensate for deficiencies in the system, many low-income minority 
students have no such resources to fall back on. 

The consequences of this situation arc clear. As datajrom the project 
show, high school dropout rates are much higher among minority youth 
(especially Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and American Indians] than among 
White youth. Largely because of their poorer secondary school preparation 
those minority "smderus who do go on to college are less likely to complete 
the baccalaureate than are White undergraduates.. Moreover, minority stu- 
dents' tend to major in education and the social sciences, relatively few 
choose engineering or the natural sciences as major fields of studv. 
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Community Colleges 

The commission recommends: . f 

• That community colleges revitalize their transfer function by estab- 
lishing as one option a "transfer-college-within-a-college," wherein all 
students aspiring to a baccalaureate can be brought together and exposed 
to the same kinds of intensiv e educational and extracurricular experiences 
commonlv available to students at residential institutions. Funding 
formulas may have to be revised to strengthen the "college-within-a- 
college." 

• That the transfer program staffs of community' colleges work closely with 
their counterparts at senior institutions to improve articulation. 

• That transfer programs within community colleges offer intensive re- 
. mediation and academic counseling. 

• That senior institutions make more effort to facilitate the transfer of 
community college graduates by setting aside an appropriate^amdunt of 
financial aid for these students and by offering orientation and counseling 
to meet their special needs. 

• # That in areas where senior institutions and community colleges are 

located close to one another, \oung people aspiring to a baccalaureate be 
encouraged to enroll in the senior institution, without 0 prejudice to the, 
continuing opportunity of students in two-year colleges who may wish to 
transfer to the senior institution. 

Rationale. Because they are geographically accessible, relatively inex- 
pensive, and flexible in admissions policies and schedufing, community 
Alleges have opened postsecondary access to many people who otherwise^ 
might not have gone beyond high school. Community colleges have suc- 
ceeded in providing vocational training^and adult education for many 
Americans. The relatively recent American Indian community collie move- 
ment demonstrates how effective these institutions can be in responding to 
the immediate needs ofjhat community by offering career^ssociate-degree 
programs in such areas as range management, animal .husbandry, and 
practical nursing. 

Community colleges have been, less successful, however, irr per- 
forming their transfer function. Our data indicate that whereas three in four 
community college freshmen intend to g^t the baccalaureate, only one in 
four actually does so. What makes the attrition problem especially severe is 
the heavy concentration of minority students in community colleges, par-* 
ticularly in states like California and Texas that have a hierarchical, three-tier 
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system uf public higher education Because many minora students do not 
meet the admissions requirements of four-year institutions, they are forced 
to enroll in community colleges. For some of these studerits, the community 
college's open door leadsto a dead end. Moreo\er, mam of those community 
college entrants who Succeed in transferring to a senior institution find 
themsehesas students with ad\aiiced standing but without the resources and 
services that are ordinarily a\ailable to entering freshmen— for example, 
financial aid and orientation. 

s 

Academic and Persona! Support Services 
The commission recommends: 

i 

• That colleges'" and unhersities strengthen their efforts to help under- 
4 prepared minority students impro\e their study habits *nd de\elop their 

basic skills, by offering tutoring, de\elopmental courses, and academic 
counseling. Such efforts will not only benefit the indi\idual s*tudent but 
will also help institutions financially by reducing student attrition rates. 

• That colleges and uni\crsities pro\ide resources to establish centers 
where minority students can m^et together for social and educational 
exchanges. Such centers can pr6mote a sense of community, can help 

; new students learn about the system, and can foster cultural identity, 
pride, and strength in such a way that minority students will be able to 
challenge as well as to enrich and broaden the traditional \alues of the 
institution. 

• t That minority students themselves, as well as local minority com- 

munities, be used as a resource in pro\iding leadership and initiati\es for 
the -organization of such academic and personal support services, and 
that they be gi\en a responsible role in decisions concerning the opera- 
tion .and management of minority services. 

• That the trustees, administrators, and faculties of colleges and uni\ersities 
gi\e strong and \isible siif>port for the development of ethnic studies 
programs, so that the perspectives added by such programs will be 
available for the benefit of all students, minority and majority. 

Rationale Data indicate that minority freshmen represent the entire 
spectrum of academic ability and preparation, but that a substantial proj^or 
;ion enter college lacking good study habits and feeling poorly prepared in 
reading, writing, and.computational skills. Morco\cr,*longitudinal data show 
that students who lack these skills are less likely to persist in higher 
education. Bothljiese points are confirmed by respondents to the commis- 
sion's survey of minority educators, many of whom cited lack of preparation 
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in basic academic skills as a major barrier to educational attainment* Other 
barriers mentioned frequentl} were social isolation and loneliness, "culture 
shock," and institutional ethnocentricity and lack of commitment to mi- 
nority students. 

In recent years, some slight gains ha<e been made through the 
establishment of ethnic studies— including Afro-American studies, Black 
studies, Hispanic studies, Chicano studies, Puerto Rican . studies, Asian 
American studies, and Native American studies— on some of the nation's 
college campuses Athmc studies were bonvput of the campus unrest of the . 
1960s, when students in general were pressing for more relevant curricula 
and when minority students in particular, were demanding that institutions 

' address their needs. The almost exclusive focus on Western culture and 
civilization of the traditional liberal arts program was under attack. Minority 
Students complained justifiably that not only was consideration of minority 
cultures and \alues absent from the curriculum, but support-service mecha- 
nisms were unavailable to them. As a result of these pressures, ethnic studies 
were introduced in various forms. On some campuses, courses on one or 
more minority groups are taught under the aegis of existing departments (for 
example, sociologv, anthropolpgy, history, literature). At others, an mter- 
disciplinarv major in ethnic studies is offered, At, still others, separate 
departments of ethnic studies have been established. Althougrfthe numbers 
of students g^duating wAh ethnic studies majprs is small, these arrangements 
have the advantage of allowing other students to minor in, or at least sample, 
such courses and thus tovgain some knowledge or awareness of ethnic 
studies. On some campuses, ethnic studies programs gojside by side with ail 

' ethnic center, which attempts to address -some of the social and personal 
needs of minority students and faculty in predominantly White institutions. 
In addition to giving both minority and majority students a new perspective 
on the total American experience, ethnic studjes have contributed to the 
college .community's enriched awareness of minority literature, art, and 
music. Over the past decade or so, scholarly inquiry into the presence, 
experience, and contribution* of the various minority groups in the United 
States has produced fruitful results. Nonetheless, ethnic studies still have not 
gained-respectability'in the eyes of many academics, and their very survival is 
now threatened by fiscal exigency and by growing indifference to minority 
concerns. 

The Myth of Equal Access 

The commission recommends: ^ 

• That educational policy makers and planners revise their traditional 

"i. 
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concept of equality ofaccess to. take into account the type, quality, and 
resources oPthe institution entered.- * * 

• 4 That the more selective institutions— including the "flagship t " (major) 

universities in each state— review their recruitment and admissions 
procedures and where necessary revise them to attract and admit more 
> minority students. 

• That these selective institutions.make clear their^ommitm^nt to the. goal 
of increasing minority enrollments by providing support services, pre- 
senting minority perspectives in the Curriculum, and hiring, promoting, 
and tenunng. more minority faculty aad administrators . 1 

• That institutions reexamine the educational rationale underlying tradi- 
tional selective admissions practices. Ideally, the predictive model of 
admissions should be replaced with a model that focuses on the institu-. 
tion's value-added-mission. j 

• That those institutions using the predictive model of admissions examine 
* the validity of their formulas separately /or minorities, with special 

attention to the possibility that standardized test scores, which pose a far 
'greater handicap to minorities than higli school grades, add little to the 
prediction of college performance. 

Rationale Aggregate statistics on college enrollments mask the fact that 
minority students are ovcrrepresented in the less selective institutions and 
underrepresented in the more selective schools— especially the major 
public universities of most states. Given that the moje selective public and 
private institutions tend to have greater financial resources, more residential 
facilities, larger libraries, better physical plants, more varied curricula, and 
morcTnghly trained faculty, it follows that those students who must attend 
the4ess selective institutions are denied equal educational opportunities. 

Selective admissions based on high scrfool grades and standardized 
test scores have been justified on the grounds that grades and tests predict 
college performance. While this predictive model may be appropriate for 
businesses, it is inappropriate for public higher education, where institutions 
exist for the benefit of students. Furthermore, the results of our longitudinal 
analyses sho<\ that test sxores add little beyond high school grades irr 
predicting the academic performance and persistence of minority student^ 
during the undergraduate years. . y 

Financial Aid - 4 t 

The commission recommends: 

.• That whenever possible students with significant financial need be given 
- aid in the form of grants rather than loans. , • • 



• That students be given enough aid so that the) do not need to work more 
than half time. 

- • Thau£students are given financial aid in the form of work-study support, 
it be packaged in such a way that they work less -than half time and, 
whenever possible, at on-campus jobs'. - 

• That federal and state legislators and polk) makers support ^cpanded * 
grant and work-study programs. 

> * < 

Rationale. Minority students often .start college with heavy financial 
responsibilities. For example, two-fifths of minority freshmen entering 
college in the mid 1970s said the\ had major expenses and debts; close to a 
third of the Chicano and Puerto Rican freshmen contributed to the sugport 
of their parents, and \% percent of Blacks and Chicanos, as well as 10 percent 
of Puerto Ricaps, were single parents or heads of households. Even though 
large'proportions of these freshmen (90 percent of the Blacks, 83 percent of' 
the Chicanos, 84 percent of the Puerto Ricans, and 59 percent of the 
American Indiansjrecjeived financial aid, many of them still had to work at 
outside jobs. H^Qfthe American Indians, a third of the Chicanos and Puerto 
Ricans, and a fifth .of the Blacks worked more than half time while in school. 
The implication of these two sets of figures is that minority freshmen who do 
not get financial aid must find outsidejobs. Research evidence indicates that 
working more than half time has a negative effect on persistence, vvhereas* 
working less than half time, particularly at an on-campus job, has a positive 
effect* 

Our analyses further indicate that receiving a grant not only con- 
tributes to the student's persistence but ateo gives the student a wider range 
of institutional options. Finally, the findings with respect to the effects of 
loans were inconsistent, perhaps because loan programs for college students 
have changed drastically since the early 1970s. 

Bilingualism 

r 

The commission recommends: 

« 

• ^That federal and state policy makers examine the goals and outcomes 

associated with. current bilingual education policy and practice, recog- 
'nizing that no chilcl should be forced 4 to choose between educational 
oppbrtunity and cultural identity. 

• That along with pedagogical Considerations, the historical and juridical 
facts supporting group claims to language rights and cultural continuity 

*H, S. Astin and P. H. Cross, Student Financial Aid and Persistence in College (Los 
Angeles: .Higher Education Research Institute, 1979)1 • 
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should' be kept clearly in view. The right of minorities to establish 
language and cultural objectives for themselves should be recognized in 
public policy, and processes should^e fostered through which informed 
and responsible decisions about language and education can be mad^by 
the communities concerned. ^ 
That colleges and universities more actively promote the broad-gauged, 
interdisciplinary and historically grounded research necessary to inform 
«a more rational, efficacious, and humane national policy concerning 
language and education/ 

That elementary and secondary schools provide the instructional services 
and resources necessary to maintain and develop the language skills of 
children who enter school speaking Spanish or an Indian language, if 
these students'or their parents request such services This recommenda- 
tion in no way relieves the schools of their responsibility for providing 
thVse students with axomplete training in English., ^ % 
That researchers seek to identify the instructional methods, materials, 
and programs at both the precollegiate and postsecondary levels that 
contribute to student performance in school and promote the develop- 
ment of bilingual skills. 

That researchers seek to identify the barriers faced by college students 
whose command of English is limited as a result of poor instruction in the 
elementary and secondary schools or of recent migration to this country 
and to explore ways in which the educational achievement of these 
students can be facilitated. (The lack of research related to the needs and 
experiences of bilingual college students frustrated the commission's 
efforts to understand the dynamics of bilingualism at the postsecondary 
level) m x.** V ^ 

That postsecondary educators recognize "their responsibility for and 
cornmit themselves to furthering the development of bilingual skills 
among college students and, through their roles as'teacher trainers, 
suppor t* and improve the job training of teachers already* working at the 
clcmentary\and secondary levels. * V , 
That colleges and universities acknowledge and utilize the linguistic 
talents of bilinguaf students by providing them w^th the training and 
opportunities to work part time on community liaison and on student 
recruitment and orientation programs; by employing upper-division or 
graduate students to provideacademic tutoring and personal counseling 
for new bilingual students who need such services;,and 'by hiring and 
training students as tutors and teaching assistants in foreign language, 
courses and as research assistants on projects epqeerned with studying 
language- related issues or with collecting/ data within bilingual com-* 
munities. These kinds of opportunities beneirrrstudents as well' as the 
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'institution b} enharfting'student involvement in the college experience 
and by providing on-campu§ employment that is likely to be.of greater 
interest and value than many opher work-study jobs. 

Rationale. Language is a vital component of personal identityvcultural 
continuity, *anci community CQheiion for Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and 
American Indians. While the commission recognizes that the acquisition of 
English- language skills is a prerequisit^lcVr full and efTectiv^participationyin 
most aspects of U.S. life, including higher education, it Tails to see\vhy\the 
acquisition of these skills should preclude a parallel acquisition of ^)mge- 
tency in the language of one's culture and community. Indeed, the commis* 
sion would endorse the goal of aohie\ing genuine bilinguality not just lor* 
Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and American In^ian^ but for all U.S. citizens. 
The apparently learned disability with languages other than English that 
.affects so many Americans is destructive of cross-cultural and international 
understanding a!fd relationships. ' . 

It is important as well to acknowledge the roots of present language 
conflicts affecting Indians, Chicanos, and Puerto Ricans. The hostilities wijth 
Mexico, Spain, and' vfrious American Indian nations generally ended "m 
formal treaties that in almost etfery case promised to respect these peoples' 
property, political rights, Culture, and language; over the years, however, 
these peoples ha\e often been exposed to unequal systems *of education 
where English has been irhpose'd as the language of instruction and whejae 
native languages have been excluded from the schools. This historical 
background needs to be kept in^view, along with emergent international 
norms regarding minority language rights, in considering th^jegal bases £pr 
bilingual schooling and other public services in the United States. 

Spanish^is spoken in and is a vital feature of many U,.S. communities 
and will be for decades to come.* The Hispanics are the fastest growing 
minority iryme country, with an increasing number.of dispersed regional 
concentrations. Substantial migration to the U*S. frorp-Mexico, Puerto Ri«o, 
and other Spanish-speaking countries will continue, and the lives of majrt> 
migrants will be characterized by a complex circulation pattern between the 
U&S. and their home countries. Survey results indicate very Strong support 
for preserving Spantsh^and for bilingual education within Chicano and 
Puerto Rican communities. Knowledge of Spanish provides a concrete link 
to a rich and creative intellectual and political tradition of worldwide scope 

• ( ' 

* flf. T. Macias, "Choice of Language aft Human Right— Public Policy Implications in 
the United States," in Ethnoperspedwes in Bilingual Education Research. Bilingual Education 
and Public Policy in the United, States (East Lansing: Bilingual Bicultural Education 
Programs,- Eastern Michigan* University, Vol. 1, 1979). 
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• ( " and, on a mure immediate apd practical level, allows people to be activ e and 
* * eftective participants in their communities. The demand Tor young college- 
trained professionals, business persons, go\ernment employees, and service 
workers with a corpmand'of both. Spanish and English is steadily growing 
Although an estimated* 206 Indian languages and dialects have sur- 
m 9 viv ed as living languages and a;half dozen have 10,000 or more speakers, fiftv 

or so ha\ € fewer than ten surviv ing articulators of the traditions they embodv 
iMedicine,* 1979j.* Because'each Indian language is af>roduct and expres- 
sion of a distinctive culture, recording and teaching anjndian language 
represents the preservation and transmission of a whole wav of life— a 
particular mode of viewing and ordering the world and experience. Separated 
from the Jiving cultures, the languages become essentially meaningless, 
separated from the languages, the cultures cannot 4ong survive in depth 
Thus Indian communities have repeatedly urged that their languages be 
taught in the schools and that the traditional mechanisms of transmitting 
these languages be revitalized where they have broken down. Indians in the 
United States todav stand poised before the prospect of a new era in which a 
recoverv of sovereigns aricf^self-dctcrmination may be coupled with the. 
command of resources that have the^potential to put great wealth in the. 
hands of some tribal governments. The opportunity and need to come to 
grips creatively with problems of education and language have never been 
greater. 

f ederal support for biljngual education dates from the late 1 960s and 
addresses onlv the most elemental problem of an officially monolingual ^ut 
linguistically 'diverse soqetv. how to teach children yvho enter school with 
little or no knowledge of English. Tn*e Bilingual Education Act (1967) and 
subsequent state statutes ajlowed such children to receiv h instruction in their 
pwn language for a transitional period. Thus Spanish and Indian languages 
are permitted In'the schools, but onl,y as a means of facilitating the first Steps 
, toward learning English. The child who is proficient ln-alanguagebtherthan 
English, but not'in English, is summarily labeieeWrS "language deficient" By 
1 980.nearlv a billion dollars had been spent on remedial and compensatory ' 
t programs that narrowly define eligibility for bilingual instructional services' 
and seek to return students to regular classrooms as rapidly as possible 

The commission recognizes that government and school provisions 
for bilingual education, even in their most rudimentary form, are highly 
controversial, and that there are divisions of'opiniorrabout them within the 
< 

* B. Medicine, "Bilingual Education and Public Policy. The Cases of the American 
^ Indians," in Ethnvpersped&es in Bilingual Education Research Bilingual Education and Public # 

Policy in the United States (East Lansing. Bilingual Bicuhural Education Programs, 
Eastern* Michigan University, Vol. I, 1979). „ . 
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Spanish-speaking andjjndian communities^ It does not pretend to have 
greater insight into the best resolution of this controversy, nor does it 
recommend enforced bihnguality foT scudents from these communities. It 
wishes to affirm us opinion that^ihngualism is a- strength, and that students 
who enter the nation's schools speaking some language ofrier than English, 
bring a talent to be developed, not a disability to be overcome. As stated in 
their' value premises, the commission firmlv believes that full access to and 
participation in education and in U.S. social and economic life is an 
incontestable right of each of these groups, and that exercising this right 
Should under no circumstances require individuals to surrender their cul- 
tural distinctiveness, including language. 

/ 

Graduate bid Professional Education ^ 
The commission recommends: 

• That federal, state, and institutional policy makers increase financial aid 
for minority students at t he grad uate and professional levels. In particu- 
lar, every effort should be made"ro~expand the number of assistantshtps 
available to minority graduate students, since this form of aid seems to 
•intensify student involvement in graduate study, promote professional 

development, and Strengthen 'the bond between student and faculty 
mentor. ' — 

• That federal, state, and^private agencies consider implementing challenge 
grant programs, since such programs s.cem likely to increase the amount 
of financial aid available for ^minority graduate students as well as to 
strengthen institution^ commitment to the goal of increasing minority 
enrollments. , 

• That graduate faculties be more sensitive and responsive to the need of 
minoritv graduate students to have more freedom and support in 
selecting research topics, choosing methodologies, analyzing data, and 
interpreting results, consistent with graduate standards. 

• That graduate and professional schools make special efforts to increase 
their pools oF minority graduate students and the presence of minorit) 
members on their faculties. 1 

• 4 That federal and state policy makers give increased attention to the 
nation's long-term needs Tor highly skilled academic, research, and 
technical workers. We believe that/ecent cuts in funding for advanced 
training programs based on actual or .presumed short-term surpluses of 
personnel in certain fields are short-sighted, and that they disproportion- 
ately and unfairly reduce the opportunities of emerging minority scholars 

t to contribute to the general good. * 
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Rationale. Advanced^eHwcation is an important route to positions^of 
leadership in U.S. society. Despite some gains in the past decade, minority 
enrollments in graduate and professional schools remain low, fogging 
behind minority undergraduate enrollments and falling far short of White 
enrollmentSxat the graduate and professional levels. 

Data from the current project contribute toour understanding of the 
problems confronting minority students who pursue advanced degrees. Five 
factors were found to affect minority access, to, participation in, and satisfac- 
tion with graduate and professional education. 

First, financial aid is terribly important to minority graduate students 
and has become a critical issue because of declines in federal and private 
financial support in recent years. Our analyses revealed that financial aid 
facilitates entry to and persistence in graduate school Respondents to the 
commission's survey of minority educators identified financial concerns as a 
major obstacle to graduate school attendance. A large proportion of the Ford 
Fellows said that receiving the fellowship award enabled them to attend the 
graduatc'schools of their^choice and to stay in school once they had enrolled 
The 1980 follow-up of 1971 freshmen indicated that minority respondents 
who had attended graduate sd^ol were far less satisfied with the financial aid 
counseling thev had received than were their White counterparts. Almost as 
important as^hc availability of financial aid was its form Teaching, adminis- 
trative, and research assistaniships that promote professional development 
are preferable to loans, which do little to encourage students to participate in< 
the apprenticeship^^ is such an important aspect of the graduate experience 

A second important factor is thc^type of undergraduate institution 
attended. Analy ses of the 1 97 1-1980 data indicated that the minority student 
who completes the baccalaureate at a high-quality (that is, selective, pres- 
tigious, affluent) college has a much better chance of enroling in and 
completing graduate and professional study than the minority student who . 
attends a low-quality college. 

Third, the env i* onment of the graduate institution has a major impact 
on the minority student's participation^' and satisfaction with graduate 
* education. Survey respondents indicated that they were often uncomfortable 
with the cool, somewhat ahen, environments of academic departments and 
research universities. Low, minority enrollments and lack of institutional 
concern for minority students contributed to their sense \>f isolation and 
impeded their adjustment. A number -of Ford Fellows commented that the 
inhospitable atmosphere of academic institutions, along with the prospect of 
taking a low-paying faculty position, contributed to their decision to seek 
employment in the private sector rather than fn academe following degree 
completion. ^ 

Fourth, faculty expectations and attitudes constitute a significant part 
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of the graduate and professional experience of minority students. A large 
proportion of the Ford Fellows and of the minority educators said that they 
entered graduate programs feeling stigmatized by their race and ethnicity, 
minority respondents felt that faculty members all too often assumed that 
they had been admitted to satisfy affirjnati\e action requirements and that 
they were less competent than White graduate students The continual need 
to prt>\e thcmsej\cs angered them and contributed to their dissatisfaction 
with graduate study. 

Finally, survey respondents and Ford Fcllotvs reported that majority 
faculty often failed to acknowledge, let alone support, minority-oriented 
research interests and associated cultural \alue<s. As graduate students they 
faced constraints ul their choices of research subjects and approaches and in 
drawing implications from their studies, because of negati\e attitudes, \ery 
specialized concerns, and methodological rigidity on the part of faculty 
These sources of conflict contributed to the sense of alienation pervading 
these accounts of the graduate experience. 

Minority Faculty and Administrators 

Jhe commission recommends: 

• That colleges and universities .seek to recruit and hire mpre minority* 
r facultv members', administrators, and student services personnel and 

make e\erv effort to promote and tenure minority educators. Actions do 
indeed speak louder than words, no amount of rhetorical commitment to 
the principles of equal opportunity, affirmative action, and pluralism can 
compensate for or justify the current degree of minority underrepresen- 
tatiow among facult\, administrators, staff members, and students in 
higher 'education. 

• That top administrators demonstrate their clear and unequiXocal sup- 
port of efforts to recruit, hire, promote, and tenure minorities In many 
respects, the administration establishes the campus atmosphere or 
"tone" Thus, a \isible personal commitment to change on the part of 
one or two senior officials can be critical in effecting Increased minority 
representation on a campus 

• That colleges and universities make e\ery effort to ensure that mmority 
facultv members, administrators, and student personnel workers are 
represented in all t\ pes of positions at all le\els within the institution*. An 
unfortunate side effect of the effort to provide better services to minority 
Students has been the creation of positions that are perceiyeel and labeled^ 
as u mlnorlty ,, positions, often** minority staff are hired for part-time, 
short-term, nontenure-tratkjobs that are supported "by "soft" funds from 
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outside the institution's line-item budge^. Because they are isolated frorfr 
the institutional mainstream, the incumbents of such jobs have little 
opportunity to influence institutional policies and practices, limited inter- 
action with majority students, and few prospects for advancement. 

• That colleges and universities re\ise their hiring and promotion criteria 
• so as to recognize and reward a wider variety of accomplishments and 
. t\ pes of sen ice. Although w e are certainly not the first to ad\ ocate change 

in the current rewew and promotion system, continued adherence to 
narrowly, defined criteria tends tckgenal^ minority staff members who, 
m trying to fulfill the multiple roles demanded of them, often have little 
time or energv left to de\ote to scholarly research and other traditional 
/unctions, fervsntutions that emphasize scholarly activity as a major 
criterion for promotion should consider establishing a junior facultv 
research leave program for those young faculty members^who have taken 
on special advising, and counseling duties. ^ 

• That state legislatures and state boards support^administrativ^internship 
programs isuch as the current state- funded program in the University.of 
California and California State Um\ersiry and College systems) to develop 
and promote minority and womernadministrators in public colleges and 
universities. "." 

~ Rationale The-com mission's sur\e\ of 311 minorirv educators asked 
respondents to indicate what higher education institutions could do to better 
serve jniaonty students. The most frequently' endorsed recommendation 
was. hire, promote, and tenure minority faculty members,, administrators, 
and counselors. We believe th^at this response reflects a recognition of the 
important functions that minority acaderm'cs serve as. role models, as ad- 
visors, as stucjent advocates, as monitors of institutional policies and prac- 
tices, as dedicated educators committed* to educational excellence and 
equity, as scholars approaching traditional subjects and research questions 
with new perspectives or laying the intellectual foundations in emerging, 
fields of inquiry, as ambassadors to the minority communities, and, in many 
cases, as newcomers unwilling to accept the status quo at Face value. We also 
believe that their ranks are thin incumber and junior in status and that the 
foothold they have gained in academe is threatened by institutional re- 
trenchment, the l 'tenuring-in" of academe, union protcctioftism of seniority, 
and rising political, social, and economic conservatism. 

In 1 976, the National Center for Education Statistics reported that-92 
percent of all full-time faculty and 9^ pefcent of full-time faculty at the rank 
of professor w'ere White. Just over a fourth (27 percent) of the White full-time* 
faculK hold ^po sitipns beloyv the ra/ik of assistant professor (for example, 
instructor, lecturer,, compared with 44 percent of Black and Indian educators 
and 4L percent of Hispanic educators. According to recent survey results 
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reported by Florence Ladd, minorities are dramatically underrepresented 
among college and university presidents, executive vice presidents, and 
academic deans of predominantly White institutions.* 

Government Programs 

The commission recommends: 



• That the federal government continue to play its leadership role in 
Emphasizing access to higher education for all segments of society. In 
particular, federal programs in the areas of student aid, institutional 
support, aq,d special interventions deserve continued support. 

• .That state and local policy. makers, planners, and educators devote more 
attention to the factors that impede full minority participation in higher 
education. Federal funding should supplement, not supplant, state and 
local efforts to support a range of programs and interv entions responsive 
to the^ needs of minority students. % 4 

Rationale During the past Fifteen years, the federal government has 
assumed^ major responsibility for the educational equity issues often over- 
looked by state and local governments. Evidence indicates that federal 
leadership in this area has contributed to increased minority participation in 
higher education, and ythat federal categorical programs— Financial aid, 
institutional aid, and special interventions— have helped to move the higher 
education system somewhat closer to the goal of equal access. 

The success of federal efforts often depends i$pon the willingness of 
estate and Local officials to administer and implement federally funded 
programs, tlnfortunately, state and local performance has not always been 
consistent with federal priorities, and this discrepancy h^s had important 
consequences for minority groups. Local, state, and federal governments 
have a collective and equal responsibility for minority participation in higher 
education— a responsibility that does not diminish during times of Fiscal 
stringency. 

F 

Minority Women 

«* 

The commission recommends: 

•. Yhat colleges and universities provide counseling services and personal 
support groups to assist minority women in overcoming the barriers that 
result from double standards and sex-role stereotypes! " "~ 

• F. C. Ladd, "Getting Minority-Group Membership Top College Jobs/' Chronicle of 
Higher Education, May 18, L98t> 
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• That colleges and universities provide science and mathematics clinics 
and special courses to help minority women make up for deficiencies in 

fc preparation in these subjects, so that these women will be able to consider 
a wider range of careers. These efforts should be additional to^particular 
interventidns at the precollege level. ] 

• That institutions hire and promote more minority women as faculty, 
administrators, and staff. 

• That institutions*provide child care services on campus. 

• That institutions make, an effort to involve those minority women who 
live at home more fully in campus life— for example, by providing 
dormitory space or other facilities where these women can spend time 
interacting with other students. * • 



Rationale. Sex differences in the choice of major field and in career 
aspirations transcend racial and ethnic differences, but in some instances, are 
more pronounced among minorities than among Whites. At all degree 
levels, women are more likely to major in allied health fields, the arts and 
humanities, and education, whereas men are more likely to major in 
business, .engineering, the physical sciences, and mathematics. Further, 
although women tend to make better high school grades than men do, more 
female-than male freshmen— and especially minority female freshmen- 
express a need for special remedial assistance in science and mathematics 
Data on earned degrees indicate that minority women are even more.poorly 
represented than White women among "those receiving degrees in engi- 
neering, physical sciences, and mathematics. 

Minority women are heavily concentrated in the field of education In 
1975-76, 8 percent of White women receiving baccalaureates were education ^ 
majors, in contrast to 24 percent of Hispanic women, 31 percent. of Black 
women, and 32 percent of American Indian women. At the master's level in 
1 978-79, hatf of the White women (52 percent) and the Hispanic women (53 
percent), 57 percent of the Indian women, and J66 percent of the Black 
women received their degrees in education. At the doctorate level, about a 
third of the White and Hispanic worrier^ half of the Indian women, and two- 
fifths of the Black women earned their degrees in education. Clearly, if 
' minority women are to have access to a wider range of positions and 
occvrpations, their current pauerns with respect to undergraduate majors 
must change. 

Finally, responses to the survey of minority educators indicate that 
minority women suffer from sex- role stereotypes and' conflicts engendered 
by multiple-role demands. * «. 



Data Pertaining to Minorities * 

The commission recommends: s 

• That all federal, state, and other agencies concerned with collecting and 
reporting data on minorities replace the "Hispanic" category with specific 
categones that separately # identify Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and other 
Hispanic groups. 

• That' wherever possible', data on Puerto Ricans residing in the United 
States be reported independently of data on those whose homes are in 
Puerto Rico. 

That since the designation "American Indian" is ambiguous, and since 
k survey respondents who identify ^themselves in this way frequently 
change their response on subsequent surveys, persons who indicate that 
they are American Indians be asked for further specific.iViformation— 
that is, to specify their tribe or band. * * 

• That all sample surveys strive to oversample rrunbrities, especially ri^e 
smallergroups— for -example, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and American 
Indians. 

• That the U.S. Bureau of the Census hire and train more minority census 
takers and researchers to develop and administer questionnaires and to 
analyze and interpret the results of Census Bureau surveys. 

• That the officials responsible for public higher education iaeach state in- 
stitute a comprehensive data system for tracking and monitQring th^flows 
of minority and nonminorit) students through the community colleges, 
baccalaureate- gran ting institutions, and graduate institutions, in the state.' 

Rationale. The success of any attempt to understand the educational 
problems of minorities or t6 develop appropriate remedies for these prob- 
lems is heavily dependent on the quality of the available data. Most sources 
of data used in. this* project were seriously flawed; in certaininstances, data 
pertaining to a given issue were simply not available. 4 

* Considering the lmpoflfehce of minority issues in our society and the 
fact that the special educational problems of minorities are far from solved, the 
costs of improving the quality of existing data and of filling gapS where addi- 
tional data need to be collected are trivial. With no or very modest funding,, 
the recommendations listed above could be implemented immediately. 

kvaluatwn of MinoritgOnented Programs 

The commission recommends: 0 ' yj 

That public, and private agencies funding minority- oriented programs 
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require that all proposals for such projects include an evaluation com- 
ponent, aod that they earmark a, certain fraction of the project funds for 
' such evaluation. 

• 5 That funding agencies view the results of evaluation studies as a means of 
improving and strengthening programs, and that they communicate this 
view to those involved in operating the programs. J ^ 

Rationale Evaluation should be a key component" of any minority- 
oriented program, not only because well-designed evaluative research 
provides vital feedback to guide both program personnel and funding 
agencies but*also because objective evidence of program efficacy can serve to 
protect the most effective programs in times of budgetary austerity . 

It is an understatement to say that t>he commission was frequently 
frustrated by the lack of hard evidence concerning the effectiveness of the 
many programs that have been undertaken to facilitate the progress of 
minority students in higher education. While impressionistic and anecdotal 
evidence supplied by the people responsible for running the programs 
suggests that many of these programs have been useful, systematic objective 
evidence on program impact is rarely available. 

The commission believes that better data on program outcomes will 
be helpful to funding agencies as they develop plans for future support of 
minority-oriented programs. Even more important, it will help program 
personnel as they strive to improve existing programs and design new ones. 

-"The people responsible for operating minority-oriented programs are 
often indifferent or resistant to systematic evaluation. These attitudes have 
some basis in reality. In the first place, program staff generally lack the 
expertise needed ao~ design and implement evaluative studies. Further, 
evaluation tends toxonsume limited resources. And.finalh, program staff 
are inclined to vieyv evaluation as a threat because it can generate data that 
might lead others to conclude that the program is not worthwhile. Con- 
sidering that program staff are almost by definition committed to the belief 
that their programs are useful and effective, they see themselves as having 
little to gain and potentially much to lose from program evaluation. 

Unfortunately, the>e defensive attitudes prevent many funding agen- 
cies, as well as program personnel, from viewing evaluation as a potential 
benefit— a source^* information to guide them as they develop and refine 
their programs- and as thev strive to develop proposals for new program sf 
Ongoing evaluations, for example, can be very useful in providing funding 
agencies with information on such matters as the following: elements of the 
program that might be expanded or elaborated because they seem to be 
most effective, elements of the program that seem to be least effective and 
thus need to be. changed or eliminated; types of student^ who benefit most 



from the program, unforeseen or unmanned outcomes of the program, and 
the effectiveness of the program compared with the effectiveness of tradi- 
tional or standard programs. 

Further Research on Minorities 

The commission recommends:, , 

• That officials in private and state agencies, as well as in the federal govern- 
ment, give priority to minority-oriented research in allocating their 
increasingly limited funds.. These funding sources should aim to establish 
^process whereby a broad-based and sustained consultation abput 
information needs and issues in higher education can take place within 
minoritv communities. Scholars from these communities should have a 
leading role in effo^s\to combine imaginatively thetalents and energies 
present within these communities for the purposes of generating research 

, agenda and priorities, carrying out research, and implementing tri& 
axtion implications flowing from these studies. 

• That the following specific topics be given much more thorough stud): 
a. factors affecting attrition from secondary school; 

■b. the quality of education received in secondary schools with predom- 
inantly minority enrollments; • 
c. the effectiveness of programs ^r improving articulation between 
secondary schools and higher education institutions; 
* d. factors affecTirlg minority students* decisions to pursue careers in 
natural sciences and engineering; 

e. factors affecting minorit) access to the more prestigious institutions,- 

f. factors affecting minority attrition from undergraduate study; 

g. the impact of alternative financial aid programs on the^hievement 
and persistency of minority students; . 

h. factors affecting the success of community college students who aspi&e 
to the baccalaureatg; * 

C the importance 'of sex differences within minority groups; 
j. ways to develop the talents and skills of adults living in minority 
communities who have not had prior access to educational oppor- 
tunities. * - 
That public and private funding agencies giveiserious consideration to 
providing relatively long-term supporrfor programmatic research on 
minorities. Given the importance of longitudinal research in furthering 
our understanding of issues related to the higher education of minorities, 
what is specifically needed is a periodic longitudinal study that will-make 
it possible to monitor the flows of minorities through the educational 
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system and into the workforce, to evaluate the impact of special minority- 
oriented programs, and to identify educational policies or practices that 
facilitate or inhibit minority progress through the system. Such a study 
should begin during the secondary school years (or at the latest by college 
entry) and should be replicated on a regular basis at least e\ery four years. 

Rationale. These recommendations are based on the commission's 
understanding of prior research efforts as w£ll as on its direct experience in 
conducting research for this project. They are meant to complement the 
recommendations regarding data and evaluation. Gi\en the current efforts 
to reduce federal support for research in education and in the social and 
behavioral sciences, pressures for funding further research on minont\ 
education will fall heavily on private and state agencies. 
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